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It is perhaps ungrateful, in the face of the great usefulness of this 
book, to look for flaws in it, but one or two minor matters must be 
noted. The estimate of the probable bulk of Origen's Hexapla (p. 74) 
surely needs revision. Taking account of the sense lines used and the 
number of columns necessary, the Hexapla must have filled over 10,000 
pages instead of 6,500. To cite the Berlin papyri in the same breath 
with the Petrie papyri as sources of information for Ptolemaic Greek 
(p. 292) is to ignore the fact that the Berlin papyri are not Ptolemaic, 
but Roman. Dr. Grenfell's Greek Papyri and Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt's Greek Papyri, II, are better sources for Ptolemaic Greek than 
the Berlin Urkunden. And it may be added that these excavators, by 
reason of their unparalleled find of Ptolemaic papyri at Umm-el-Baragat 
(Tebtunis) last year, seem likely to increase greatly our materials for 
the study of Ptolemaic Greek. It is strange to read (p. 293) that 
Soter's library " is said to have contained 400,000 codices," for a 
codex is a leaf-book, and Soter's manuscripts were certainly all rolls. 
Of misprints I have noticed only Votau (pp. 306 bis, 592) for Votaw. 
But these are insignificant matters in a book in which so much has 
been attempted and accomplished. Professor Swete's Introduction 
promises to be, for a long time to come, side by side with Hatch and 
Redpath's Concordance, an indispensable adjunct to Septuagint study. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 



Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos. Von Max Lohr. (Beiheft 
IV zur Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft.) 
Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp. iv + 67. M. 2.50. 

Professor Lohr is well known as author of a commentary on 
Lamentations and as editor of Thenius' commentary on the books of 
Samuel. In the latter publication he seemed to take a somewhat 
reactionary position with reference to the Old Testament text. It is 
something of a surprise, therefore — and a gratification as well — to 
see the freedom with which he attacks the problems of the book of 
Amos. His essay is in three parts ; the first deals with the text, the 
second with the theological content, the third is an elaborate discus- 
sion of the name Yahweh Zebaoth. 

1. The opening statement is to the effect that the book is doubtless 
for the most part from the hand of the prophet, but that its original 
form has suffered various insertions and redactional alterations, as well 
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as transpositions and corruptions of the text. Examples of all these 
corruptions are named, following the common consent of critics. 
Then comes a reconstructed text of each of the discourses, formed 
with special reference to the strophe as the basis of the prophetic 
rhetoric, and accompanied by justificatory annotations. The original 
first discourse is found to consist of four similar strophes followed by 
a fifth part which arranges itself in ten short strophes. This original 
discourse has been enlarged by the insertion of three strophes — the 
threats against Tyre, Edom, and Judah. This result, obtained by study 
of the rhetorical structure, is confirmed by internal arguments. 

The next discourse is made up by putting together sections from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. Then comes an address made up of considerable 
portions of chaps. 5 and 6. The fragmentary nature of what remains 
from these chapters allows us only imperfectly to reconstruct still 
another discourse. The final section of the book contains the four 
visions and an account of Amos' experiences in Bethel. This of course 
recognizes that 9 :8-i5 is a late supplement which does not belong to 
Amos. It has probably replaced a section whose severity was more 
than the editors could bear. 

For a defense of this reconstruction, and for many suggestive 
criticisms of the text, the reader must be referred to the book itself. 
The only operation concerning which I have doubts is the making up 
of a discourse from so widely separated sections as those taken from 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, and 9. How did they get separated if they were once 
together ? None of the ordinary processes of transmission will account 
for the dislocation. 

2. The sketch of Amos' theology moves along lines familiar to the 
Old Testament student. The author indicates his substantial agree- 
ment with Giesebrecht and Kittel in their treatment of the same 
subject. 

3. The study of the name Yahweh Zebaoth gives a conspectus of 

all the passages in which the phrase is used, with the usage of the 

Greek version and a conjectural date for each passage. The discussion 

which follows shows that the name, as far back as we can trace it 

(whether this was the original sense we can no longer determine), 

points to Yahweh's might and victory in war. In the course of time 

this meaning was modified so as to make Yahweh the ruler of the 

powers of nature. Finally the double name becomes simply a more 

solemn synonym of the single word Yahweh. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 
Amherst College. 



